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- Jon Schwartz 


Proteus: the Institute newsletter 
is a new forum of ideas. It is imbued 
with a realistic acceptance and posi- 
tive orientation towards the process 
of change. It exists first and fore- 
most to provide the Institute member- 
ship and community a means of communi- 
cating in a formal sense the ideas, 
programs and problems encountered in 
helping, as Fred D'Ignazio states in 
his article, "people [to] better shape 
and control their future." Like its 
namesake, who was an adept at change, 
Proteus is capable of responding posi- 
tively to feedback from its environ- 
ment, modifying itself as necessary. 

There will be regular reports on Insti- 
tute projects such as the Media Future 
Options Project and the far-ranging 
Century 3 Communities Program. In 
each issue we hope to publish several 
articles exploring a particular theme. 
This first issue is aimed at the sub- 
ject of community, its problems and 
potentials. There will be space for 
readers to discuss their views of the 
themes which are dealt with (and those 
that are not!), to interact with and 
give continuity to the flow of ideas. 

We will keep you informed of other 
activities in the field of futurism and 
change. While we welcome contributions 
from anyone, Institute members are en- 
couraged most strongly to write articles, 
suggest themes, and start regular col- 
umns concerning their particular inters 
ests in the broad field of Institute 
endeavor. In this first issue the Insti- 
tute Organizers have born the brunt of 
writing, but we anticipate a steadily 
growing flow of contributions from the 
entire Institute on such subjects as 
education, international relations, com- 

(to page 2) 
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puter science, linguistics, human rela- 
tions, psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
urban studies, law, architecture, an 
pology, and many others; we would i 

to know how innovations , tools and tech 

niques of these various disciplines are, 
will, and may make a difference in 
shaping and enriching our futures. 


***** 


The theme of the first issue of 
Proteus is the community and th ® f ^re. 
Three articles explore what a 

potentials lie before forward-looking 

communities: Fred D ' I 9 na ^°, i ^^id- 

information technology, which he cons 
ers to be the major tool for communi- 
ties interested in shaping their futures; 
Clark Wilson (this publication s design 
and managing editor) delves into J-he 
problem of choice and how Future Options 
Projects lend themselves to resolving 
the twin spectres of over- and under- 
choice for the community; George Freeze 
gives us a brief look at a model for a 

community of the future " C ° R ^ 0 ”; 
addition, you will also find a report 
on the progress of the Media Future 
Options Project, the first communiy- 
level testing of The Institute s futur 
ist methods. The results to date. are 
most gratifying in respect to both Media s 
reaction and the F.O.P. s work. A 
status report on Century 3 Communities 
Program by Arthur Gingrande Jr., the 
program coordinator, gives us a glimpse 
of just how fast things are moving in 
The Institute's biggest undertaking to 

date . 

The community is a vitally impor 
tant entity in the world of hximan inter- 
action. At one time a community was 
understood to mean a grouping of f ami 
lies who lived in close proximity to 
one another and were to a large 

mutually interdependent. There is one 
more important qualification whi ch 
will add in a moment. With ]ust the 
above definition to work from, ^ * 
not difficult to speculate that the 
scope of community in modern times ha 
Serely enlarged; because of 
in communications, transportation , and 
industry, families need not live in the 
same locale to be interdependent. In 
fart one may say that entire nations. 

are now one or several large c °“^y S ' 
and that there is an emerging community 
of nations. But here we must add the 
last qualification to community: the fa 
ilies of the original definition w sr 
usually in a face-to-face relation. This 
orimary relation has not been expanded 
or augmented, it appears to be dimimshe 


More and more people respond to each 
other by means of role-specified behav- 
ior rather than by responding to the 
whole person before them. Not only is 
violence done to the other's self, bu 
to one's own self by denying one s spon- 
taneity, uniqueness, all aspects m rac , 
but that of the role of the moment. 

While much is gained in expediency, much 
is lost in respect to integrated perso 
ality, interpersonal trust (is this or 
your role speaking?) , and eventually 
true community . 


The ever-increasing destruction of 
primary relations in the face of stand- 
ardized behavior threatens the fabric 
of all social organization. These inter- 
personal relations are the basic level 
upon which all the levels of group inter- 
action and larger social systems are 
founded. Increasingly, people are find 
inq themselves in groups which are 
created by outside forces, impersona 
groups which lack internal cohesive- 
ness and commitment to and by whole per- 
sons instead of roles. One of t e 
strengths of The Institute’s Future 
Options Projects is the opportunity for 
people to meet outside their preestab- 
lished roles in order to discuss, plan 
and implement both their own and their 
communities' futures. The F.O.P. 
not just a future-building operation 
it is a method for enhancing the commun- 
ity here and now. 

One of the root meanings of the word 
community is likeness or similarity. 

While we are all individuals, we are each 
a unique expression of an und ®£ ly ^^ . 
whole, at the very least, on . s P® cieS 
level Sharing information tends to 
balance somewhat the overwhelming weight 
of our individual viewpoints . By me ^?~ 
of rapid data processing and information 
SctaSlogy in general; individuals wrthrn 
communities can increasingly operate to 
the same information base. Decis £ 

be made from a much broader base of know 
ledge concerning vital aspects o 
en?!?e c ormunit? _ instead of the. 1 » 
ited, partially isolated, and . 

vested interest process so prevale 
the past, information 
used properly , is an avenu 


rauid and continuous changes 

serv.de social at an “^“^JeHed 
tie will find the circle 01 wc* .. f 

3 y participation in a true community life 

to be most precious inde . happen, 

the saying goes, it doesn w £ rk 

you have to work for it. Help u 
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for community in the present and the 
future, for culture which values commun- 
ity and primary relations. Give your 
attention to the ideas and problems 
raised in these pages and then take the 
time to work out your own thoughts and 
criticisms . Please let us know and let 
us publish the results. 

***** 


[Please address newsletter cor- 
respondence to: 

Jon Schwartz (Editor) 

1030 Roanoke, Apt. 2-6 
Bend, OR 97701] 

***** 


Neither this editorial nor this 
newsletter/journal is intended to fully 
explain all the facets of The Institute. 
There is much material in print which 
performs that service and much more in 
the form of Institute publications. We 
are presently moving from a format of 
individual articles to one of three or 
four collections of papers , in order to 
make their publication economically 
feasible and in order to provide a body 
/ of unifying and contextual material to 
tie the individual pieces together . 

The actual editing and printing is 
scheduled to be done over the next four 
months. You can influence the order and 
form of these productions by sending 
back the feedback questionnaire at the 
back of this issue, which includes ques- 
tions about this topic. 


Presently, four volumes of 50-100 
pages each are envisioned. Each volume 
will center on a single topic: 



The Institute Process will 
include papers outlining the 
general form and techniques of 
The Institute’s "Future Options 
Project" and its larger "Century 
Three Program." 

The Preliminary Report to the 
Media Borough Planning Commission 

is the first actual Future Options 
Project proposal, submitted in 
March 1973. Included are several 
informal, general descriptions of 
the F.O.P. concept, as well as 
a detailed blueprint of the early 
stages of the Media Project. 

The Institute Idea will con- 
tain Institute papers treating the 
intellectual framework of the group. 


The topics covered include both 
the basic aims of The Institute 
and more general ideas , such as 
the concept of the future or * 
the phenomenon called Haight 
Ashbury . 

The Early Institute will 
contain the papers produced by 
The Institute during its first 
year. They all concern The Insti- 
tute, its aims, and its future 
forms . 


im in 

FUTUNISni: 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

S. Frederick D'Ignazio 


Introduction 

The primary goal of The Institute 
is to help people better shape and con- 
trol their future. The primary means 
to this goal is through the successful 
management of change and complexity in 
everyday life. The chief tool to imple- 
ment the means is information technology. 
For the technology to be utilized, The 
Institute must educate and train people 
and communities to recognize the feasi- 
bility of the goal, the importance of 
the means and the usefulness of the tool. 

The Goal 


In recent years a combined area of 
study and perspective called futurism 
has appeared on the world scene. This 
intellectual movement was spawned by the 
successful application of World War II 
tools such as the computer, and techniques 
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such as systems design, to the solution 
of complex problems and situations. With 
new methods and equipment mammoth mili- 
tary operations were carried out with 
unprecedented efficiency. As a result, 
many people inside and outside govern- 
ment became convinced that through the 
same means many of the complicated peace- 
time functions of society like traffic 
control, economic development, and 
social welfare could be managed more 
efficiently. These people, largely 
policy makers, engineers, and scientists, 
felt that the sophisticated methods and 
equipment would _allow policy makers 
more control of larger segments of soci- 
ety^ activities. 

With the prospect and often the 
reality of greater control has come the 
assumption of greater predictability. It 
is a relatively short leap to futures 
research and the discipline of futurism 
in general. In fact, many renowned futur- 
ists including R. Buckminster Fuller, 

John McHale and Dennis Gabor feel that 
our control of society has now reached 
a point where we can realistically speak 
of "inventing" the future. They argue 
that with the enormous technological re- 
sources now at our disposal, futures can 
be designed and implemented according to 
our desire, that a wealth of alternative 
futures lies ahead, and that we are re- 
sponsible for the future that is actual- 
ized. 


This rationale falls into the main- 
stream of U.S. culture, particularly the 
Protestant work ethic, scientific pro- 
gressivism, and technological optimism. 

It assumes free will and laissez faire, 
values individual freedom, egalitarianism 
and secular materialism. 

The Means 


The influence of futurism and its 
related disciplines has grown consider- 
ably over the last 30 years. Its products, 
in the form of many social and physical 
technologies, are in widespread use. 

Lasers, Skylab, computerized traffic con- 
trol, and some of today* s cybernetic 
corporations are in part a result of the 
systematic application of futurism's 
related methods. On the other hand, 
while the influence of futurism and 
futurists has never been greater, the 
spread of their skills and attitude has 
been minimal. In spite of its growth and 
its shared dominant values, futurism has 
done little to counteract the wave of des- 
pair, alienation, cynicism, and disillu- 
sionment that has been building up in 
this country over the last quarter cen- 


tury. The causes are many-faceted, but 
at heart are two key ingredients : the 
speed of change and the spiralling com- 
plexity of everyday living. While it 
is true that futurism has dealt with 
these forces at one level - the level of 
large corporations, universities, and 
federal agencies - until now it has not 
penetrated to the level of neighborhood, 
community, and the average person. As a 
result, most people benefiting from the 
high-level products of futurism still 
have little mastery over the future of 
their own everyday lives . 



Individuals, small organizations, 
and communities increasingly suffer from 
future shock, that shattering experience 
Toffler speaks of occuring when too much 
change happens too quickly. It is becom- 
ing more and more difficult for the aver- 
age citizen to take into account all the 
important factors in making decisions 
crucial to his/her future. As a result 
we are often less able to accurately pre- 
dict the outcome of our decisions and 
are less in command of our futures. After 
we have found that the future is harder 
to control, we become more cynical about 
it and more inclined to believe it is 
not within our power to have much influ- 
ence over the future. This attitude 
gives way to feelings of helplessness 
and resignation - to well publicized 
apathy and passivity that characterize 
our age. Such attitudes need not pre- 
vail. Many of the tools that futurists 
employ can be translated, modified, or 
rebuilt to increase their usefulness and 
accessability to the general public. 

These include such powerful entities as 
the scientific method, computers, and 
systems analysis. In order to increase 
their appeal and intelligibility they 
must be offered as part of an educational 
package that will illuminate the benefits 
and limitations of the futurist approach 
while tailoring it to the user's needs on 
a case-by-case basis. The educational 
package will be designed to help the con- 
sumer make use of relevent knowledge to 
reach a decision reagarding a particular 
method or piece of hardware. 



The Tool 


Information technology is the chief 
tool of The Institute in its efforts to 
train people to better manage complexity 
and change. Until the present, this tech- 
nology has been the explicit domain of 
computer scientists, engineers, and li- 
brarians. However, astute information 
managers are found in all areas of soci- 
ety, including politics, real estate. 
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igh finance, and publishing. Up to now, 
^rdvanced automated data processing tech- 
nologies were available only to an elite 
few because of their high cost and tech- 
nical nature. Individuals are just now 
entering an era where they can link up 
with a third or fourth generation com- 
puter by leasing or buying a computer 
terminal and then purchasing computer 
time through one of many computer service 
bureaus around the U.S. on a time-sharing 
basis. There are new minicomputers from 
$5000 to $40,000 which can be purchased 
outright. Along with the many many canned 
programs available, businesses and insti- 
tutions can automate their inventory , 
payroll, and sales records, and can per- 
form complex cash and market forecasts. 
With the same equipment, communities can 
take advantage of planning and budge- 
tary control techniques developed by the 
federal government and large corporations . 
Some examples are PERT (Program Evalu- 
ation and Review Technique) , PPBS (Pro- 
gram Planning and Budgeting System) , 
linear programming, cost-benefit analysis, 
and computer simulation in order to scru- 
tinize contractor’s proposals, zoning 
and ordinance changes , and social and 
physical services such as health, water, 
and education. 

This fall the MITRE Corporation of 
^tfcClean, Virginia, will link 3500 cable- 
TV serviced homes in Reston, Virginia, 
with a NOVA computer. Programs will be 
available for home education, doctor’s 
appointments, a community bulletin board, 
want ads, job listings, general business 
purposes, auctions, income tax advice, 
and so on. Computer time will cost only 
a penny a minute - 60C an hour! In one 
to five years computer-linked cable TV 
will be able to provide services such as 
instant referendums, electronic town 
meetings , town-wide conferences and plan- 
ning sessions, up-to-date service and 
product directories with a detailed list 
of prices and foods at local restautants, 
clothes in stock at local men's stores, 
school menus, bus schedules, and many 
others, almost instantaneously and at an 
attractively low cost. 

Education to Start the Ball Rolling 

In Media, Pennsylvania, the site of 
The Institute’s pilot Future Options Pro- 
ject, we have been hard at work trying to 
convince local townspeople that it is 
feasible for them to shape and control 
their future, that to do this, it is 
important to learn to manage change and 
omplexity, and that their most useful 
jol towards these ends is information 
technology. (tQ page 6) 


Educational Techniques used by The Insti- 
tute in Media, Pa. 

Videotape recording was used on two occa- 
sions. It was used successfully at-a 
town meeting called by The Institute on 
the theme "Is there a Christmas in Media’s 
Future?" The meeting was held on Dec. 26, 
1972, and attracted many Media residents, 
town officials and business people. Dis- 
cussion began with a statement prepared 
by a local businesswoman and ranged over 
Media’s current problems, its qualities, 
and its future alternatives. The entire 
2-hour meeting was taped and played on 
twin Sony TV sets at the annual meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Washington, D.C. in late 
Decembe r . 

Mi ni -Ref erendums were used on two occa- 
sions. In all, 52 local residents - mostly 
business and p rof f ess i ona I people - took 
part in The Institute’s six-page mini- 
referendums. Townspeople gave their views 
on various depicted futures including 
Media degenerating into a ghetto, a fu- 
ture in which Media was demolished and a 
totally new, planned community built in 
its place. Townspeople were encouraged 
to specualte on the "greatest threat to 
Media over the next 50 years," and on the 
way they would like Media to look some 50 
years from now. Three quarters of the 
participants thought that Media’s citi- 
zens have no commonly agreed-upon goals, 
while over 90 % felt a goal-setting "future 
options" project would be valuable for Media. 

Teaching was begun in early June at the 
Media-Rose Tree Elementary School with 
the aid and support of the school ’s art 
teacher Dorothy Williams. Arthur Gingrande, 
Coordinator of The Institute’s Century 3 
Program and a former school teacher, 
taught two sixth grade art classes, and 
was able to get 40 students to draw pic- 
tures of the way they thought Media would 
look over the next half century; these 
include "Media in 1990," a pollution 
scenario of Media in the year 2000, and 
futuristic homes and transportation systems. 
The Institute is awarding a "Century 3 
Future Citizen" certificate to each child 
who finished a drawing. The finished 
drawings were displayed at the Media li- 
brary and at a sidewalk art exhibit, a 
project to raise money for the Media 
Future Options Project and to fami I iar- 
ize local citizens with The Institute’s 
work in Media. 
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(from page 5) 

The key word in our efforts to con- 
vince Media 1 s citizens of the inerit of 
our approach is education. We have found 
that only through education will we be 
able to introduce The Institute's futur- 
istic methods and equipment in a manner 
which will appear at once releyent and 
non-threatening. In its work in Media 
The Institute has used three educational . 
techniques: videotape recording, a Delphi- 
like "Mini-Referendum," and teaching - 
in an elementary school. A summary of 
these techniques can be seen on page 5 . 


Conclusion 


The skills and attitudes associated 
with futurism can be used by individuals, 
small organizations and communities to 
gain control over their futures. However, 
up until this point futurism itself has 
not penetrated to these levels of society. 
Through its programs The Institute will^ 
work to increase this penetration, primar- 
ily by demonstrating the practical utility 
of the futurist approach in answering . 
people's everyday needs, and by enabling 
people to build themselves a tomorrow 
which far outshines today. 


THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute was founded in August 
1971. It is a non-profit educational, 
scientific, and literary organization 
which is presently taking steps to incor- 
porate and to get non-profit tax status. 
The Institute has thirty dues-paying 
members and over forty "volunteer consul- 
tants" in a variety of disciplines. 


The goal of The Institute is to help 
individuals, groups, and societies cope 
with change, so that they can direct 
their growth into "better" futures, as 
they may define them. It hopes to do 
this by creating in the minds of these 
groups and individuals an awareness and 
knowledge of change and its effects on 
them; by actively examining moral beliefs, 
social mores, and intellectual structures 
in terms of change, stability, and the 
quality of human life; and by developing 
practical techniques for bettering that 
quality through or in spite of change by 
selectively drawing from and synthesizing 
parts of all disciplines, eras, and cul- 
tures of humankind. 


Jfmitont, 


and the 
Future 
Options 
Project 


i 
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by Clark H. Wilson 


Deep in a coma, a human being in the 
final stages of a terminal disease has 
no freedom. He has lost even the choice 
of the time and manner of his death. We 
can imagine another extreme - a being 
whose very form is undefined, a being 
created instantly with a limitless body 
of information available to it, towards 
which it has no prejudices, emotions, or 
other inborn predilections. This being's 
life might be the epitome of free choice 
because it would have no pre-set limits 
on its physical, mental, or emotional 
structure. However, as soon as the being 
made even one choice, it would have lim- 
ited itself by that choice and would no 
longer be perfectly free. Freedom to 
choose is freedom to limit. If it could 
not choose what goal would be worth the 
loss of this perfect freedom, or if it 
were not motivated toward choice, its 
life could instead be a travesty of free- 
dom: choice forestalled by the variety 

and freedom of choice available. 




Communities face the problems of 
choice made extreme in the above examples 
Their freedom of choice may be abridged 
by outside circumstance and internal 
structure; attempts they may make at con- 
scious choice may flounder in a plethora 
of alternatives. The mechanisms by which 
communities resolve problems of choice 
are many and diffuse, but the explicit 
methods by which the community as a unit 
reaches decisions are usually called the 
political system. Let us examine the 
problems involved in reaching these 
decisions . 


l 






First, community consciousness of a 
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problem or a need for a decision is made 
up of a multitude of individual conscious- 
^ nesses which may vary not only in their 
relation to the problem at hand, but also 
in relation to the community itself. For 
instance, residents may individually 
liquidate their own stake in a dying 
community rather than choose to face the 
issue as a unit. Awareness of a problem 
may arise only in one portion of the 
group and other factions may not see the 
difficulties as influencing them direct- 
ly. 


Second, the usually continuous pro- 
cess of community life means that commun- 
ities are not often presented with uni- 
versally visible, immediate, "either/or" 
decisions. Death for a community often 
means not the immediate end of existence 
of the social unit itself, but rather a 
radical change in its qualities over a 
period of years. Likewise, difficulties 
capable of causing fundamental change in 
a community do not often spring suddenly 
into being; neither is their long process 
of growth into major problems under close, 
continual scrutiny. 

So it is seen that because of the di- 
versity of membership and the continuous 
nature of the development of community 
problems, it is easy for a community to 
tiss its chance for conscious choice, 
wand to lose its freedom of action. In 
addition, when possible courses for the 
community’s future are considered, either 
in answer to specific crises or on an 
anticipatory, preventive basis, there is 
likely to be a wide variety of futures 
evoked. Over a long period of time the 
scope of such variety increases further, 
because the farther we think into the 
future, the more sweeping our visions 
tend to become . 


Successful communities have devel- 
oped techniques to cope with these two 
major facets of choice. There are innum- 
erable examples of consensus-building and 
consensus-maintaining mechanisms used by 
different human societies. These include 
socialization methods like Western ele- 
mentary schools and African secret soci- 
eties, and decision-making groups such 
as conglomerate political parties and 
town meetings. Likewise, successful com- 
munities have developed ways for infor- 
mation on factors influencing the commun- 
ity's life to be first noted in the social 
environment and then circulated among 
designated decision-makers and the general 
public. Incognito trips by the king, con- 
versations at the general store, and gossip 
with the mailman ^re examples of informal 
ommunity information systems. 


Communities in the United States in 
this generation are having their long- 
established mechanisms of survival chal- 
lenged by the increasingly rapid and 
fundamental nature of social and tech- 
nological change. Population mobility 
on both daily and long-term levels means 
that members of a community may not see 
themselves in that light: where they work 
or where they lived previously may have 
greater call on their loyalty and concern. 
The economic underpinnings and the trans- 
portation system of a town are liable to 
quick, basic change as decisions by Wash- 
ington agencies, Arab oil princes, and 
multinational corporations affect the 
town's potential and substructure. At 
the same time, the information available 
both on the community and its environ- 
ment has been increasing and changing 
such that the traditional information 
mechanisms can handle neither the volume 
nor the specialized nature of this vital 
knowledge . 

The Institute has designed its 
Future Options Project to supplement the 
traditional community survival mechanisms 
in the areas of consensus-building and 
information availability and flow. The 
initial future-centered goal-setting 
process and the yearly futures referen- 
dum should reduce the plethora of choices 
open to a community to a manageable, yet 
comprehensive, visible, and realistic 
few which will be constantly reviewed. 

(The F.O.P. model is described in more 
detail on page 10 of this issue.) 

The Early Warning Council is another 
consensus-building mechanism. It provides 
a forum for the airing of future-centered 
ideas stemming from a cross section of 
community residents. The council will 
serve as a prime information conduit and 
researcher. Supplementing this function 
is the Information Utility, both a store- 
house of salient information and a method 
by which the community may be more quickly 
and clearly apprised of stored and/or new 
information. Through the Utility various 
sectors of the community, including the 
decision-makers, may communicate with 
one another . 

The Future Options Project as a 
model, and the Century 3 Program as an 
actual activity are designed to help 
communities avoid the perils of either 
the unconscious death of limited choice 
or the paralysis of overchoice. To do 
this, they extend techniques of consen- 
sus building and information use that 
successful communities have always relied 
upon, bringing them into line with the 
present realities of ongoing rapid and 
fundamental change. 


What Makes 
People T.I.G.? 

by George Freeze 

What is it? 

Strange way to spell "tick"? Not 
really, it's spelled T.I.C., for people 
are The Institute Community. The Insti- 
tute Community is an attempt at future 
culture achivement. It is and always 
will be a community for those people who 
show a concern for the future - their 
own, their children's, and the larger 
society's. To be a success, the people 
of T.I.C. must have the ability to live 
and think at a sociological and cultural 
level of awareness. Future awareness is 
only relevent if future culture is 
achieved. What follows is one member's 
tentative vision of one way The Institute 
might serve as a framework for achieving 
future culture. 

The Institute Community helps make 
up the triangular structure of The Insti- 
tute. The three sides are the Idea, the 
Organization, and the Community. To 
understand its purpose, the three sides 
or aspects of The Institute must be real- 
ized as a whole. They together make a 
working organization; separated, they 
are ineffective and cannot be wholly 
comprehended . 

How does it work? 

What makes The Institute Community 
work will be the success of its two- 
pronged approach: 1) Structural - future 
cultural achievement, and 2) Philoso- 
phical - future awareness through relying 
on the idea and the organization. Together 
they provide for the totality of the 
community . 

The worldwide Institute Community 
will be made up of many core communities 
which will provide a means whereby the 
structural approach will be realized. 

Each core will be an attempt at experi- 
mental living. The communities will 
provide an opportunity for total inter- 
action to be attempted and studied. 


Reshaping of values via culture achieve- 
ment will be the spearhead of The Insti- 
tute studies. All findings will be 
incorporated into the growing body of 
information to be used in programming 
the Information Utility, a concept used 
in the Future Options Projects. One 
method suggested so far is to interject 
specific situational occurances into the 
daily lives of core members and later 
have both researchers and core members 
examine together the results • This would 
facilitate the operation of positive 
feedback. 

It is hoped that a large number of 
people living in core communities will 
be working for The Institute. By creating 
the reality of the Idea and by forming 
the organization of The Institute, people 
will be fulfilling the philosophical 
approach and raising their future aware- 
ness . 

The two approaches are relevent and 
vital to The Institute's attempt to make 
a success of Century 3. People who have 
reshaped their ideas and values must have 
attained a comparable physical or material 
culture which will be achieved through 
The Institute Communities. 

What will it took tike? 

The worldwide community will be 
diverse and non-structured . The core 
communities will be structured and spe- 
cific. They will be a living community 
experience, and all plans for the cores 
will be explicit to insure that this is 
the case . 

The first core community will be 
started where the now existing base for 
The Institute is. The core will be 
situated one a 400-acre plot which will 
allow a little over three acres per 
family and structure. Recommendations 
will be made to the effect that core 
communities started across the country 

follow a similar division of area. Dome 
housing has been suggested because of 
its low cost and ecological/environmental 
adaptability. When the community is 
finished it will be known as COR-COM I. 

The planning phase is to begin this fall? 
a maximum of 120 structures could be 
built by 1976 on the basis of five domes 
built per month. 

Responsibi tities 

Each core will be a residential 
community where interaction and experi- 
mental elements will be studied and 
recorded. Weekly COR-COM meetings will 
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^ be attended by representatives from each 
family. All important issues affecting 
the community will be decided upon by the 
Board of Directors through discussions 
with the representatives. The Board of 
Directors will report to The Institute 
on their actions. Any issues affecting 
a specific family will be decided upon 
by that family without pressure from the 
Board . 

Each dome will be leased to a family , 
couple, or single person by The Institute. 
They are then responsible to the Board of 
Directors of the core. If, in the eyes 
of the Board, particular core members do 
something that has a detrimental effect 
upon the community, they will be asked 
to leave. The lease will run for a year, 
entitling the members to leave the core 
after a reasonably long period of expos- 
ure and adjustment to an attempt at future 
culture achievement. 

Why have a COR- COM? 

As people begin to change their 
ideals and attitudes through the widening 
of future awareness, they will find that 
the culture in which they have been living 
and the values that stem from that cul- 
ture are no longer entirely applicable, 

^ or satisfying. They will find that only 
through the achievement of a future cul- 
ture and the values that will derive 
from that culture, will civilization and 
the planet they live on be able to 
continue. Also these people will find 
the strong attraction for others who 
share their cultural, environmental and 
philosophical desires and goals. COR-COM 
is the model whereby all of this will 
begin to come together. 


Column Proposal 

(Special Feedback item: see page 11, if 9 .) 

I propose initially to discuss and 
review several computer games and simu- 
lations (e.g., Abe Ison * s simulation of 
community fluoridation referendums and 
City 1> an urban planning game) , with 
the ultimate goal of making this feature 
act as the focal point for Institute 
development of games and simulations to 
be used in its community goal-setting 
projects . 

Craig Decker 




on the 

Century 3 
Communities Program 


by Arthur Gingrande Jr., 
Coordinator of the 
Century 3 Program 

As some of you already know, the 
Century 3 Communities Program is an 
effort to develop techniques in 13 pilot 
communities across the United States 
which will give these communities the 
technical and cultural tools to set com- 
prehensive and realistic goals for them- 
selves and chart out the courses of 
action which will enable them to attain 
such goals. The Media Future Options 
Project (see page 10 ), begun in Novem- 
ber 1972 in Media, a small town in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, is the first goal- 
setting project of the Century 3 Commun- 
ities program. 

The following is a summary of the 
developments in the Century 3 Communities 
Program: 

-KLn March 1973, THE INSTITUTE made a pre- 
sentation to the American Bicentennial 
Commission and received their enthusiastic 
support and suggestions for sources of 
funding . 

-KLn May 1973, THE INSTITUTE was informed by 
Shirley Patterson, Program Director for the 
ARBC, that the Century 3 Program is an 
approved model of the ARBC’s "Call for 
Achievement" program. 

-K)n March 13, 1973, THE INSTITUTE made a 
presentation to the Media Borough Planning 
Commission and submitted an 85-page Pre- 
liminary Report on the Media Future Op- 
tions Project. THE INSTITUTE will make a 
presentation to the Media Borough Council 
later this year for Phase Two funding of 
the Project. 

+In May 1973, THE INSTITUTE received a 
tacit commitment from Univac for free 
time-sharing, software facilities and 
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support personnel with regard to the com- 
puterized Information Utility and data 
net which is an intergral part of the 
Century 3 Program. 

-►THE INSTITUTE has made important con- 
tacts in the Washington, D.C., area and 
has obtained high-quality "volunteer 
consultants," including a systems analyst 
from the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent (Office of Emergency Preparedness), 
a policy analyst from the Office of Tele- 
communications, and the president of a 
computer software firm. 

-►THE INSTITUTE is presently conducting a 
large publicity campaign in conjunction 
with the Media Civic Forum to gain grass- 
roots support for the Media Future Options 
Project. Local schools have spent class- 
room time on the campaign, and prominent 
local businessmen, including the chair- 
man of the Borough Planning Commission, 
have pledged cash totalling over $1000 
towards sponsorship of the project. As 
a result, the Deleware County Bicenten- 
nial Commission has requested informa- 
tion on the Century 3 Program and asked 
THE INSTITUTE to make them a presentation. 

-►THE INSTITUTE has obtained a "firm commit- 
ment" from the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) in Washington, D.C. for $25,000 in 
matching funds to aid the development of 
the Century 3 Program. To raise the 
initial $25,000 needed to take advantage 
of NSF* s offer, THE INSTITUTE has made 
contact with the Charles F. Kettering 
Foundation, representatives of John D. 
Rockefeller III, and the Markle Foundation 
in New York City. 

-►Ed Cornish, President of the World Future 
Society and editor of the Society's maga- 
zine The Futurist , has informed THE INSTI- 
TUTE in a letter of support for Century 3 
that he plans to do an article on the Cen- 
tury 3 Program in an upcoming issue of 
The Futurist . 

-►Efforts to build a "talent bank" for 
Century 3 have met with great success. 
Thiry-four prof f essionals have submit- 
ted their resumes and have agreed to act 
as consultants to the program. 

-►The Bend Future Options Team from Bend, 

Oregon, recently sent its declaration of 
support for Century 3 to THE INSTITUTE’S 
headquarters at Rock Hall. Bend may soon 
become the second Century 3 community. 

Any suggestions or comments concern- 
ing the Century 3 Program are invited, I 
will keep you posted on further develop- 
ments . 


THE MEDIA FUTURE 
OPTIONS PROJECT 


by S. Frederick D'Ignazio III 


Introduction: The Media Future Options 
Project is Lhe pilot goal-setting project 
of The Institute's Century 3 Communities 
Program. The project was begun in Novem- 
ber 1972 and will run through December 
1976. It has been designed to introduce 
an adequate future options evaluation and 
goal-setting procedure into Media, a small 
town in southeastern Pennsylvania near 
Philadelphia. Its enabling objectives 
include the creation of a community early 
warning system and a community training 
program in management techniques. By 
December 1976 Media will have the means 
and the motivation to continue setting 
and implementing goals on its own. 

Phase One - Project Initiation : 

Phase One of the MFOP took place between 
November 1972 and March 1973. It consis- 
ted of a series of town meetings and 
newspaper and radio interviews which 
Institute consultants used to introduce 
Media residents and business people to 
The Institute's goal-setting approach. 
Townspeople played Institute-designed 
games set in the years 1981 and 2000 and 
made budgetary and planning decisions 
affecting the simulated future of the 
community. A town meeting on the subject 
of Media's future was videotaped and 
played during the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in December 1972. Mini-refer- 
enda were held to introduce townspeople 
to systems thinking and to enable them to 
visualize some of the alternative futures 
available to Media. Finally, an 85-page 
Preliminary Report was submitted to the 
Planning Commission and a presentation 
made for Phase Two funding on March 13, 
1973. 

In the Interim: The Media Borough 
Planning Commission voted not to recom- 
mend the project to Borough Council so 
in June 1973 The Institute launched a 
major effort to build grass roots project 
support. This effort was successful. 
Thirty-five businesses are now financial 
sponsors of the project. Support has 
been pledged from all corners of the 
community. (to page 12 ) 
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We of The Institute are trying to build an 
open organization: open to new members, to differ- 
ent ideas (old or new) , and especially open to 
responses to its efforts. Therefore this publi- 
cation was not conceived as a unilateral, us-to- 
you, one-time action, but rather as a multilateral, 
continuing process. To try to implement this 
openness and reciprocity we have several times 
asked for contributions and comments from the 
readers; in addition we include this formatted 
section of questions so that we can get answers 
on specific topics of extra importance to us. Of 
course, the more people who answer this question- 
naire, the more information we will be able to 
mine from the results. Those who are receiving 
complimentary copies of this newsletter can in- 
sure their receiving the next issue by sending 
us a filled-out feedback questionnaire (below) 
and their address label (together, or separately 
if anonimity is desired) . 

Please answer the questions by putting a 
one-digit number from the indicated ranges in 
the proper blank on the form below. You will 
help us a great deal by answering all of the 
questions rather than only part. 


Options Project 

4. What Makes People T.I.C.? 

5 . Report on the Century 3 Program 

6. Media Future Options Project 

7. The overall format of the issue 

8 The issue as a whole. 

Rate the following proposed features on a 
scale of 1 (not at all interested) to 9 (very 
interested) . 

9. A simulation and gaming series (see p.9). 

10. Short bibliographies on a variety of 
topics, with comments. 

11. "Intellectual Marketplace" - short, free 
classifieds seeking research references, 
sources, or companions-in-study of topics 
germane to The Instituted goals. 

12. "Studies in Definition" - a series of 
short articles, each defining a certain 
important term or concept (e.g., future, 
choice, institute) conceptually and 
historically. 

13. "Plus <^a change . . ." - a series of 
articles with a historical and anthro- 
pological focus on ways past and present. 
Western and non-Western societies have 
tried to cope with social and technolo- 
gical change. This feature could ini- 
tially focus on 18th-century America, in 
support of The Instituted bicentennial 
programs . 

(With apologies to Strategy & Tactics magazine.) 

***** 


Rate the following features on a scale of 
1 (poor) to 9 (excellent) : 

1. A Niche in Time 

2. Applied Futurism: Information 
Technology 

3. Community, Freedom, and the Future 


Editor: Jon Schwartz 

Managing & Design Editor: Clark H. Wilson 
Circulation Manager: Janet Letts-D 1 2 3 Ignazio 

Any part of this issue returned to us, up to 
and including the entire thing, will be either 
re-used or recycled by us. Use the prepaid envelope. 
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The part of The 
Institute Reader I 
would like to see 
published first 
(see p. 3) is 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 

The basic goals of The Institute 
have been briefly described on page 6. 

The benefits of membership are legion: 

immediate status as a volunteer 
consultant, with first options on 
paid consulting connected with 
Institute projects; 

- a copy of The Instituted charter 
and by-laws; 

a one-year subscription to Proteus ; 

- copies of Institute publications 
(such as those mentioned on p . 3) 
at materials cost (2-3q per page) ; 
use of The Instituted library and 
other facilities at Rock Hall Farm; 

- voting rights; 

a chance to put your talents to 
immediate and beneficial use. 


I wish to: 

[ ] learn more about The Institute. 

Please send me more detailed infor- 
mation. 

[ ] subscribe to Proteus without becoming 
a member. I enclose $10.00 to cover 
printing and postage costs. 

[ ] join The Institute. I enclose $10.00 
to cover printing, mailing, and re- 
gistration costs. 

(Please indicate your correct name and 

address on the reverse side of this blanks) 

Special areas of expertise: 


(from page 10) 

Phase Two - Future Options Evalu- 
ation: Fifteen hundred dollars has been 

raised to date. Further funding is being 
sought through the sale of future "bonds" 
to Media residents and businesses. An 
"Action Study" will be run in Media from 
October 1973 through September 1974. The 
purpose of the Action Study will be 1) to 
encourage more community participation in 
the Future Options Project; 2) to begin 
testing certain Institute methods (includ- 
ing management training and the Early 
Warining System) ; and 3) to determine and 
evaluate various future alternatives open 
to the Media community. (The Instituted 
Community Early Warning System is com- 
posed of an information utility, a citi- 
zen's early warning council and an annual 
"future options" referendum. For more 
information see the forthcoming Institute 
Process, noted on page 3.) 

Phase Three - Goal Formation: Phase 
Three will run from October through Dec- 
ember 1974. At that time tentative com- 
munity goals will be invented or refined, 
based on information derived from the 
Action Study, the Early Warning System, 
and local planning bodies. Institute 
training and implementation of the Early 
Warning System continues through Phase 
Three . 

Phase Four - Goal Testing : Phase 
Four will run from January through April 
1975. Goals created and developed during 
earlier phases of the project will be 
rigorously scrutinized by local citizens 
and evaluated according to the latest 
cost-benefit techniques. Specific ena- 
bling objectives and various short-term 
or "guide-post" goals will be studied 
and examined for their usefulness in 


the light of long-term goals. 


Phase Five - Goal Consolidation : 

Phase Five will run between May and Dec- 
ember 1975. The wide array of goals 
which have been examined and evaluated 
in Phase Four will be narrowed down and 
consolidated into clusters that will 
emerge as separate "alternative futures" 
for the Media community. 


Phase Six - Goal Preference : Phase 
Six will take place between January and 
December 1976. On the Fourth of July 
1976, the Media community will go to the 
polls and choose an alternative future 
or cluster of goals it would like most 
to work for. The results of the Bicen- 
tennial Referendum will be a deep-seated 
consensus around practical, attainable 
goals. The Institute will then conduct 
a thorough evaluation of the MFOP from 
August through December 1976, ending 
with a Final Report . At that point. 

Media will have the expertise, the insti- 
tutions, and the motivation to sustain 
the goal-setting process initiated by 
The Institute. Consequently, The Insti- 
tute will have effectively phased itself 
out . 


Conclusion: The MFOP is an effort 

to demonstrate the utility of an antici- 
patory perspective for community decision 
concerning the management of change and 
the future. It will be a systematic 
effort to transmit the latest cost-effec- 
tive social, communications, and automated 
data processing technologies to a small 
group of people for their use and personal 
benefit. To paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, 
it will be an attempt to learn "whither 
we are tending and why, so we can better 
know what to do today and how to do it. " 
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